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TO OUR READERS. 


We are desirous to procure information on all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of Prison Discipline, and especially on that of 
Juvenile Delinquency; for there is no one more important, and no one 
that is engaging more of the public attention at this time. We believe 
the best way is to send out a Circular, asking for such information as we 
need ; and we trust that all persons who may have any works on the 
subject will forward them to our office. 

I. What number of boys are sent to the Penitentiary in the course 
of a year, and what ages, and what is the number at any one time? 
II. For what offences are they sentenced? 
Ill. What proportion are sent for the second or third time? 
IV. How far are they instructed ? 
V. How far are they put to labor? 

VI. What effect has the present treatment upon them in reference to 
their reformation and future usefulness? 

VIL. What proportion are destitute of parents, or other persons to take 
charge of them? 

VIIL. What is the cause of their crimes? 

IX. What proportion can read or write when committed ? 
X. Hlow far are the boys separated from old offenders by day or 
night? 

XI. Of the boys committed to the Penitentiary, what proportion might 
be received into a House of Refuge with a fair prospect of their reforma- 
tion ! 

XII. To what employment could boys be put in a House of Refuge to 
the most advantage. 

XIII. Would it be more economical to hire out their services by contract 
to labor in the establishment, or to procure raw materials, and these on 
account of the House of Refuge? 

XIV. What is the expense of supporting a boy per day in the Peniten- 
tiary, compared to what it would be in a Ilouse of Refuge? 

XV. Would it be necessary to deprive them of their liberty by restraints 
of walls, or otherwise ? 

XVI. What proportion would probably consent to be bound by inden- 
tures, or to go to sea? 

It is hoped that clergymen, teachers, magistrates, prison-keepers, and 
parents will deeply consider these questions, and send us replies that we 
may lay before our readers. 
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THE PULPIT. 





*I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

_ Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause.” — CowPer. 





Tue Pulpit! How much is embraced in that word! 
How wide its range! How solemn its denunciations! 
How consoling its promises! How practical its tenden- 
cies! How magnificent its field! How grand! How impo- 
sing! How great its power! What resources lie within its 
reach! How it struggles with sense, and demands submis- 
sion to a pure revelation! With one day in seven, and that 
the holiest, what power may it not exert! With infinite 
truth and infinite power to aid, what wonders may it not 
accomplish ! 

A new historian is needed: one who can give to the 
world life-like pictures of the Pulpit. There is a deep, 
historic interest. The material is abundant. We need 
sketches of Mather, Eliot, Brainerd, Whitfield, Summerfield, 
and many others. Who that has read the graphic sketches 
of John Murray, the earliest preacher of the Restitution in 
this country, that has not admired the sentiment and the 
incident that he has so aptly inwoven in all bis narrations ? 
Few could write like him. Some one will yet enter this 
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field. Oh! the flowers and the thorns! the triumphs and 
the toils! the closet and the Pulpit! How varied its rela- 
tions! It must meet every class of mind: the mourner, 
the doubting, the confirmed, the innocent and the guilty ; 
the criminal upon the scaffold, and the Christian just en- 
tering the portals of heaven. Who shall be the historian? 

Three views readily present themselves: the Objects, the 
Defects, and the Remedies of the Pulpit. 

The Objects of the Pulpit. What are they? It must 
embrace in its wide range whatever relates to the moral and 
spiritual condition of man. That was the original design. 
How wide its field! To meet the demands of the age, 
its occupant must be familiar with the great, leading moral 
topics of the day; and he should become acquainted with 
the laws, habits, and associations of the human mind. The 
great topics of the day are, Intemperance, Slavery, and 
the Gallows. What atrinity! And the Church will about 
as soon give up its Trinity of the Godhead as dissever 
the connection. All will live and die together. What- 
ever strengthens or weakens one, has an influence on the 
other. Neither can exist alone, any more than air, fire, and 
water. Errors, as well as truths, always go in company. 
Each evil has its smaller branches. The Pulpit is bound 
to discuss each one at appropriate times and places. To 
remove these great evils is one purpose of its existence, and 
to discuss the best method for their abolition is a part of the 
gospel. If the Pulpit neglects to meet them, then it brings 
the Divine Word into disrepute, and the occupant is 
weakening his own mind and enervating that of his hearers. 
When the Pulpit is untrue to its high vocation, corruption 
pours in like a flood. 


‘ When nations are to perish in their sins, 
"Tis in the Church the leprosy begins; 
The priest, whose office is with zeal sincere 
To watch the fountain and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 
While others poison what the flock must drink ; 
Or, working at the call of lust alone, 
Infuses lies and errors of his own: 
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His unsuspecting sheep believe it pure, 
And, tainted by the very means of cure, 

Catch from each other a contagious spot, 

The foul forerunner of a general rot. 

The truth is hush’d that Heresy may preach, 

And all is truth that Reason cannot reach.’ — Cowper. 


The Defects of the Pulpit. What are they? We pre- 
mise a single remark. We believe the Pulpit does accom- 
plish very much good; that it is not in the way of every 
moral reform. We are no apologists. We know its his- 
tory for the last thirty years. We know its power, ay, and 
its weakness too. It has yet a strong hold upon the public 
mind. ‘True, it has not done all that might have been ex- 
pected or reasonably demanded. We never lose by giving 
all credit where it is due. Let us not be uncharitable in 
rebuking an uncharitable spirit! In speaking of the Pulpit 
as a great instrumentality, we always call to mind the apt 
language of the poet: 


‘ Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, or own, 

Paul himself should direct me. I would trace 

His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 

I would express him, simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture ! — Is it like? — Like whom? 

The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text, 

Cry — hem; and, reading what they never wrote 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene ?’ — Cowrrr. 


The Defects of the Pulpit are of two kinds: the matter 


and the manner. It is too isolated, too cold, too formal. 
VOL. VY. 29 
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It is a great iceberg. It has lost its hold upon the human 
affections. It too often arrays itself against the best in- 
terests of society. Its aim is not sufficiently lofty. It 
should stand next to the very throne of God, and bask in 
His living effulgence. No wonder that thousands desert 
the temple. ‘A Church should be known, says Wil- 
liam H. Channing, ‘to the neighboring community, as a 
glowing centre of good will, to which converge, whence 
radiate, all plans of progress; as a sanctuary within whose 
circle the fugitive from sin seeks shelter; as a home with 
hospitable doors for ever open, where weary feet find rest, 
and aching heads a pillow; as a fountain and a grove of 
palms in the pilgrimage of life’ But let the poet, the sim- 
ple poet of nature, give us his description : 


‘The Pulpit, therefore (and I name it fill’d 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing) ; 
The Pulpit — (when the satirist has at last, 
Strutting and vaporing in an empty school, 
Spent all his force, and made no proselyte) — 
I say the Pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of Virtue’s cause.” — Cowrer. 


In noticing the Defects of the Pulpit, let us look ata single 
topic, and that the most solemn that ever human tongue 
uttered or human pen ever touched; and yet, ‘tell it not in 
Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Askelon,’ it is shut 
out of nearly every Pulpit. He ‘who goes forth’ must indeed 
‘go forth weeping, bearing precious seed ;’ and doubtless he 
will in due time ‘bring his sheaves with him,” But the 
Church will not help him. He may weep at her door. 
But she has no altar. Like the dove from the ark, he finds 
only a wild waste of waters. He cannot even pluck an 
olive-branch! He may knock, but she will not open. He 
may ask, but he will not receive. Oh! to how many must 
the Great Teacher say, ‘ Depart from me, I never knew you’! 
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The man who locks up that door which Jesus commands 
to be opened has indeed a fearful account to settle! But 
to the excluded subject. We mean the sacred doctrine of 
the InviotaBitiry or Human Lire. What does the Pul- 
pit know about it? It holds on to the gallows with a 
death-like tenacity, as though the very foundations of the 
Church would be broken up if the scaffold were taken 
down. One would think that the gallows and the Cross 
were alike resting upon the same basis! How the Pulpit 
seizes on an execution, as though it could make out that 
a legal murder could atone for a merciless one! How hor- 
rible it is, especially when, according to the belief of nearly 
every advocate of the gallows, the culprit is to drop from 
the scaffold, not into the hands of a hangman whose work 
is instantly done, but into the hands of One who will tor- 
ment the soul in fiery billows vithout end! Who would 
imagine that the Pulpit would be closed against a sermon 
on compassion to the guilty, especially an Orthodox Pul- 
pit, when, taking all the victims of the scaffold, scarcely an 
instance has occurred where they were not of that belief? * 

A word ia regard to the Manner of the Pulpit. This is 
a delicate topic, and one to be touched tenderly. The 
preacher should remember that he is a sinner, addressing a 
sinful audience. He may be more criminal than others 
whom he so zealously warns to flee from the wrath to 
come; or, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘ he may know worse of him- 
self than he is sure of in reference to any of his hearers.’ 
How gentle, then, should be his tone! How wide his 
charity! He should not be hasty in his judgment, nor 
harsh in his language. Let him call to mind the conduct 
of his Master to the woman taken in adultery: ‘Go and 
sin no more” ‘If he, a being spotlessly pure, was so 
lenient, who am I that I should wield the balance and 
flourish the rod?’ The preacher must especially seek to 
show that he loves the sinner even while seeking to strip 


* Five culprits, under sentence of death in New York, were placed under 
my charge; and each one was a believer in the popular creed, and stoutly 
defended it to the last! 
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away and consume the ‘garment spotted by the flesh;’ 
that he yet pities him, and would save him from ruin. His 
manner should be earnest, yet affectionate; solemn and 
grave, yet cheering and elevating; melting even to tears, 
with his hand on his heart, saying, ‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner. Now look at the Pulpit of the past a moment. Lis- 
ten to the awful denunciations of, a Jonathan Edwards, and 
the wild rantings of an Edward Irving. Their tone was too 
harsh and contemptuous. ‘ Irving,’ says one, ‘ seems some- 
times to dance with savage exultation over the tombstone 
of the sepulchre of the second death.” Pollok and Edwards 
remind you often of the divine, described by Foster, who 
represents the Almighty as a ‘dreadful King of Furies, 
whose music is the cries of victims, and whose glory re- 
quires to be illustrated by the ruin of his creation’ <A 
Scotch preacher descanted on the text, ‘ Upon the wicked 
he shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible tem- 
pest: this shall be the portion of their cup.’ It was a fear- 
ful sermon, and came near frightening many out of their 
senses. In one village the effect was so tremendous that 
he was requested to return and add a codicil of consolation, 
which he did a few weeks before his death. He told 
the people, ‘ There’s a real hell, and not only so, but a 
real fire and literal brimstone.’ Poor, mistaken man! But 
undoubtedly he thought this was the best way to convert 
sinners. 

The Pulpit should burn with love. The apostle sums 
up all in one of his masterly sayings: ‘Speaking the truth 
in love;’ and then adds the reason, ‘that we may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.’ 
Men are beginning to feel, and the preacher must feel too, 
or the Church will be deserted. Light is bursting upon the 
world in literature, science, and art. Shall the Pulpit lag 
behind? A writer, seizing on a most beautiful comparison, 
says: ‘It is now lightening around us at every pore of the 
horizon; and we can less compare the rise of truth to the 
upspringing of the sun from one point in the east, than to 
another phenomenon we witnessed four years ago. Ona 
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clear, starry October night in 1848, there began suddenly 
to stream up certain films, or rather rills, of electric light, 
not from the north merely, but simultaneously from north, 
south, east, and west, till, meeting in the zenith, they 
seemed to pause, to mingle, and to form together a great 
white, quivering tent, or tabernacle of light, which covered 
the whole face of the heavens, and which it was an awful 
joy for men to stand under, and wondering to behold. 
Thus is truth — breaking irresistibly forth from every point 
of heaven, and hurrying on to some great centrical meet- 
ing-place, to the formation of some wider, more complete, 
and more magnificent system than man’s ear has ever yet 
heard, or than it has ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. Prudence is beginning to dwell with Wisdom ; 
Righteousness and Peace are embracing each other. Truth 
is already springing from the earth, and Righteousness may 
be expected to look down from heaven; literature and 
science must soon become Christian; Christianity, in her 
turn, must become literary and scientific, ere they can to- 
gether form the living bread and the guiding light of the 
world. And woe to that preacher who refuses to be a wit- 
ness at those glorious nuptials!’ 

The Remedies. What are they? The Reformer is 
never still. He feels that he has ‘ precious seed, and as a 
‘good sower’ he must ‘go forth” and that ‘the field is the 
world” ‘The Press will aid him, and there is more hope of 
that than the Pulpit. But the living voice! ‘There is a 
power that no earthly instrumentality can supply. The 
work is great. ‘Time is short. A voice is behind him 
from the Great Master of Assemblies: ‘Go, preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ ‘The Church arrays itself against 


him. He must seek other avenues to the human heart.- 


He must go to the public halls, the lyceum, the street, ‘the 
upper chamber, the parlor, the workshop, the sea-side, the 
groves, ‘ God’s first temples;’ anywhere and everywhere, 
even if a single ear only listens. So Christianity com- 
menced her noble, godlike work. The Great Teacher was 


‘thrust out of the synagogue.’ He went to the street, and 
VOL. V. 29# 
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called a few fishermen to his aid, and said, ‘ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. <A few fishermen to 
reform the world! Men of obscure birth, destitute of learn- 
ing, without eloquence, without power, without influence. 
How chimerical! What a foundation for a new kingdom! 
A kingdom that is to rise above all others, to exceed all 
others, and to endure when all others shall have for ever 
passed away! What apparent madness! What apparent 
folly! A few fishermen! to go out and meet the philoso- 
phy and learning of a world; to establish new laws; to 
overturn every idolatrous temple on earth; to subdue king- 
doms; in short, to effect an entire revolution in all the 
thoughts and feelings of every moral being upon the globe! 
How improbable! Yet such were the means employed by 
the Great Teacher. What a different course would earthly 
wisdom have pursued! Such a character must have been 
formed in heaven. There is nothing earthly here. It 
bears the impress of a God! No wonder that a voice was 
heard, saying, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.’ So commenced the Son of God. 
His was no cold, formal preaching. The wide earth his 
Pulpit. His sounding-board the heavens. His temple 
the universe. His music the spheres. The people flocked 
as they never flocked before. How simple, how touching, 
his imagery! What tenderness! What compassion! 
What unwearied patience! What meekness, what purity, 
in his manners! What gracefulness in his delivery! What 
wisdom in his discourses! What presence of mind! Read 
his Sermon on the Mount: How the blessings dropped 
from his lips on ‘the meek, ‘the merciful’ ‘the poor in 
spirit,” and even on the persecuted! How admirable his 
method! How surpassingly beautiful his parables! ‘ Two 
of the number, says a fine writer, ‘shine among the rest 
with unrivalled splendor; and we may safely challenge the 
genius of antiquity to produce from all his stores of elo- 
quence and beauty such specimens of pathetic, unlabored 
description as the parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan” With what a skilful hand did he touch 
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every secret spring of the human soul! Like some well- 
taught musician that sweeps his hand over every key, and 
at a single touch wakes up every note. When this Divine 
Teacher left the earth, how quick the human heart grew 
cold! The idea of a settled ministry took possession of 
the Church. It has, indeed, proved a settled ministry. The 
Church has settled down into a lethargy. She sleeps. Oh 
for a master-spirit to awaken her to life! Some John the 
Baptist; some Luther or Calvin, or a John Knox. All moral 
questions may rest. ‘The world may jog on; if it comes 
right side up, it is well; but, if not, what has the ministry to 
do with it? We must go back and start afresh; not with 
the cumbersome machinery of a Church, but away back ; not 
to Moses, nor Isaiah, nor Jeremiah, but to him ‘ who spake 
as never man spake.’ There is the only true model. There 
is the fountain. We must study his doctrine that ‘ dropped 
like the rain, and distilled as the dew. We must copy his 
manner; for ‘he taught as one having authority. We 
must imbibe his spirit; for he said, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ 


‘ “Onwarp! there are ills to conquer; 
Daily wickedness is wrought, 
Tyranny is swoll’n with Pride, 
Bigotry is deified, 
Error intertwined with Thought, 
Vice and Misery ramp and crawl. 
Root them out, their day has pass’d: 
Goodness is alone immortal, 
Evil was not made to last : — 
Onwanp! and all earth shall aid us 
Ere our peaceful flag be furl’d.” 
And the preaching of this preacher 
Stirs the pulses of the world.’ — Mackay. 





















































































































THE PRISONER’S DREAM. 


** In prison, and ye came unto me.” 


He lay within a narrow cell ; 
The day’s long, weary task was done ; 
The ponderous key had locked him in, 
Till rose again the morning sun. 
And, through the narrow window bars, 
From his low couch along the floor, 
He gazed upon the distant stars, — 
The stars that shone for him no more. 


Then rose the calm and gentle moon, 
And streamed the lonely cell within ; 
And visions, peaceful as her rays, 
Came to that dark abode of sin. 
He slept, — he dreamed ; and memories bright 
Came o’er him in that quiet sleep ; 
His mother’s form appeared that night, 
And spake low words that made him weep. 


And Memory, with her magic key, 
Unlocked her gems, forgotten long ; 

The past returned, the loved and lost 
Restored, arose a magic throng. 

He dreamed a brighter home was his 
Than the dark, sinful home he lost ; 

That love and joy were round him spread, — 
Such joy as ne’er his path had crossed. 


He dreamed of glorious hopes of heaven ; 
That life, once dark, all bright had grown ; 
The narrow path he seemed to tread, 
The path that leadeth to the throne. 
He woke: no moonlight radiance streamed 
Across the dark, damp, dungeon-floor ; 
And, like the shades of midnight, fell 
The shadows on his soul once more. 


Morn broke ; and to the prisoner’s side 
An angel in disguise there came ; 

A woman who, with gentle voice, 
Read there the blessed Saviour’s name. 
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She spake of Him whose boundless love 
Bore human folly, sin, and woe ; 
Who pleadeth still before the throne, 

For tempted, fallen ones below. 


He listened, — wept ; there’s hope for him, 
Though erring, wandering, stained with sin ; 

For, at the ark, the outstretched arm 
Still takes repentant wanderers in. 

He seeks for mercy, — it is given ; 

There’s joy within the courts of heaven, — 
And peace and hope his spirit cheer : 

A sinner hath repented here. 


Brooxk.inE, Mass. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


WE made a visit to this institution. There are about 
seven hundred inmates. ‘There needs to be a better build- 
ing erected. The whole plan of warming and ventilation 
is wrong. This is evident from the fact that there is far more 
mortality among the children in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. ‘The way to remedy the evil, in part, would be to heat 
the building either by a furnace or by steam. ‘The latter 
would be preferable. ‘The cost would be far less than to 
have separate fires in every room. ‘This is a sort of waste 
that should not be allowed for a moment. 

Then there is wanting a library. Some can read there; 
and, if they cannot, they should be taught. A schoolmaster 
is as necessary for the adults as for the children. 

Perhaps, instead of altering this building, it might be well 
to take Deer Island for the purposes to which this is now 
devoted. The time is now come when there will be less 
foreign pauperism to provide for. That institution would 
hold about fifteen hundred. ‘There could be no escape. 
The main question would be whether to have it a state or 
a city institution. Boston would need the whole for the 
present, at least. The younger and healthier port.on might 
be put to labor, and some income might be obtained. 








































THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


A certain individual, whom we shall call Bullard, was 
one of the most cross-grained and perverse of men. It was 
misery to be near him. He grumbled and snarled inces- 
santly, and found fault with every one and every thing 
around him. Nothing seemed to please him. He seemed 
to exist in the perpetual foment of irascible impatience, 
uncomfortable himself, and sowing the seeds of anger, fret- 
fulness, and discord wherever he appeared. His home was 
especially unhappy. Bitter retorts and passionate invec- 
tives obtained dominant sway. He constantly railed at his 
wife, and she replied in the same unloving strain; the 
children quickly imbibed a like vindictive habit, until such 
a thing as a pleasant look or kindly word was never known 
among them. 

One day Mr. Bullard was returning to his cheerless 
dwelling, more feverish in temper than was his wont, in 
consequence of some disappointment, ready to vent his 
angry spleen upon his family as soon as he arrived. If the 
supper was not ready to sit down to at the very moment, he 
would almost turn the house upside down, and strike to the 
quick with his taunting complaints. But chancing to ap- 
proach a little sunny-haired girl, whose mild blue eyes and 
loving face was such a picture of bursting kindness as he 
had never seen before, an incident occurred which eflected a 
complete revolution in his peevish frame of mind, and 
planted a new feeling in his turbulent breast. The girl, 
and evidently one her elder brother, were playing with a 
small carriage; and, suddenly turning near a stone step, she 
accidentally struck the carriage against one corner, and 
broke it to atoms. In a passionate burst of anger, the boy 
advanced, and struck his sister a severe blow with his 
clenched hand, and stamped his feet in a tempest of fury 
upon the ground. 

But instead of returning the blow and revengeful speech, 
after an involuntary cry of pain, the noble girl laid her hand 
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gently on her brother’s arm, and, looking sorrowfully in his 
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flushed face, softly said, ‘Oh, brother Tom! I did not 
think you would do that’ Ina moment, as if stung by a 
hot iron, the boy shrunk back, and hung his head in shame 
and conscience-stricken pain. Then said he, ‘ Forgive me, 
Helen: I will never do it again” And scarce had the peni- 
tent words left his lips, when his sister’s arms were thrown 
around his neck, and forgiveness sobbed on his breast.: 
Here was a lesson for Bullard! At first he was quite 
stunned by it; he could not understand. It was something 
utterly beyond his philosophy. But he felt that it had 
somehow done him good. Bit by bit, as he proceeded on, 
his own angry feelings vanished, till he felt calm and kind- 
lier than he had done before in years. Yes, he was softened 
to his heart’s core, and he felt something very like moisture 
spring up to his eyes. 

Little noting the wonderful change which had taken 
place in her husband’s temper, Mrs. Bullard was dreading 
his arrival home ; for supper was not near ready, and she 
had had the misfortune to burn the cakes she had baked 
for the meal. And the children, copying from her, were 
unusually cross and bad. In vain she had scolded and 
whipped them; they only snarled and struck each other, 
and almost drove her distracted with their quarrelling con- 
fusion. 

Mr. Bullard entered; and, whatever could be the matter, 
Mrs. Bullard could scarcely give credit to her senses. In- 
stead of dashing the door behind him with a pettish crash, 
and stamping his way forward to the kitchen, he took the 
crying baby from its bed, and hushed it with the softest and 
most endearing words he had ever used. And his face had 
a smile on it, a real kind, sunshiny smile. What strange 
wonder was this? Mrs. Bullard was, at first, struck quite 
dumb with astonishment; and the children stared at their 
changed father, as if at loss to make the mystery out. He 
spake, and actually said, ‘ My dear Mary, is supper near 
ready? I’m as hungry asa hunter’ The wonder increased 
more and more. The children hardly seemed assured 
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whether it was their father or not; and Mrs. Bullard 
scarcely knew whether to believe in the evidence of her 
eyes and ears. But the change was real. Already a 
blessed feeling diffused through the family circle like unto 
the falling of the morning dew, or the fragrant breath of 
summer flowers. At first, hesitatingly, Mrs. Bullard re- 
plied, ‘Supper will be ready directly. But I am sorry 
these cakes are burned. Must Willie run to the bakery for 
aloaf?’ ‘ No, never mind,’ returned Mr. Bullard, ‘ we can 
scrape off the burned part, and they will taste as well as 
need be.’ 

And taste well they did, and better than cakes had 
tasted in the Bullard dwelling for a long time before. Not 
one jarring speech marred the pleasantness of that happy 
meal. Mr. Bullard’s kindly speech and smiling face had 
descended to his wife, and from both became reflected in 
their children. ‘The house looked brighter. The beautiful 
mantle of cheerfulness had fallen on it, and there was an 
unutterable music in the very ticking of the old clock. Mrs. 
Bullard cried with delight when she saw the baby crowing 
in its smiling father’s lap; and he promised, if the elder 
ones would be good, to take them on a nice walk with him 
on the next sabbath-day. And she resolved never more to 
speak a peevish or angry word again, if constant watchful- 
ness could prevent their utterance, but retain the peaceful 
happiness, wlfich only kind words and smiles can bring. A 
happy influence, too, was exerted on the children. They 
no longer saw peevishness and anger in their parents; and 
gradually, but surc.y, lost it themselves. And Mr. Bullard, 
whenever he felt his-own bad feelings rising up to an outer 
vent, called to mind the conduct of the blue-eyed girl, and 
resolutely crushed them down. 

Readers, believe us, kind words are the brightest flowers 
of earth’s existence; they make a very paradise of the hum- 
blest home that the world can show. Use them, and espe- 
cially round the fireside circle. They are jewels beyond 
price, and more precious to heal the wounded heart, and 
make the weighed-down spirit glad, than all the other 
blessings earth can give. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Frienp Spear,—I believe I wrote you last spring, in 
relation to the effort made by our then Mayor Burgess, and 
the Board of Aldermen of our city of Providence, in getting 
up a petition, or petitions, to restore the death-penalty, 
which was only abolished in February last. Thousands of 
names were appended to these petitions. I am told every 
one of the Orthodox clergy, including Baptists and Episco- 
palians (the Mayor is an Episcopalian), with most of their 
church-members, signed these petitions. A certain Deacon 
of an Orthodox church (Baptist) called on a couple of dry- 
goods merchants, and, as encouragement for them to sign, 
said that Dr. Hall (Unitarian) had signed one of these 
petitions. I immediately followed up this pious devotee of 
hanging. He said he did not say exactly so; but that it 
was reported that Dr. Hall had signed the petition. Of 
course it was false. I am sorry also to say, that some 
Universalists, and more Unitarians, did sign these petitions. 
You will remember that on the 18th of May, at midnight, 
there was a drunken frolic here, and that one of our watch- 
men was killed. ‘This was laid hold of as a reason for 
restoring the death-penalty. 

These petitions, with one from Bristol, were referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, who reported at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature (on the 12th inst.), ‘That the 
petitioners have leave to withdraw ;’ and they had leave, 
without a count, in the popular branch of the Legislature. 
And now I suppose we shall have a fair chance to test the 
law; though I think it likely that old Orthodoxy will make 
another trial again, should any opportunity present. A less 
cause would answer their purpose, as well as a greater; 
though no one pretended, at the time of the sad affair 
alluded to, that if the individual, by whose blows the 


watchman was killed, could be taken, any thing more than 
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manslaughter could be made out of it. I send a paper con- 
taining the proceedings, with an editorial notice of them. 


Ss. W. W. 


CRIME IN MICHIGAN, 
To the Editor of the Republican Herald and Post :— 


The following communication was received in answer to a letter 
which the writer addressed to the Secretary of State of Michigan. 
By placing it before your readers, they may be able to judge 
whether life is less safe in Michigan since the abolition of Capital 
Punishment, than it is in other States that still depend upon the 
terrors of the slip-knot and the gallows for its protection. Hang- 
ing is the penalty for murder in the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. ‘The proportional ingredient of foreign 
population in those States is not probably greater, if as great as 
in Michigan. Notwithstanding this, the official returns show 
fewer convictions for murder in the latter State than sometimes 
occur in single cities of the former States in one week. The 
crime of murder is undoubtedly on the increase in the United 
States ; and it probably will be, so long as it is punished mainly 
by threats of the law, which are seldom executed. 

In referring to the statistics furnished by the Secretary, it 
should be borne in mind that the number of convictions in Michi- 
gan are probably twice as many in proportion to murders com- 
mitted, as would occur in a State where the death-penalty is in 
force. 

The petitions referred to by the Secretary were presented to 
the Legislature in 1848, and originated under circumstances very 
similar to those which have recently been so widely circulated in 
our own State by the city authorities of Providence. The Michi- 
gan petitions never reached a vote in either branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

Who believes that, under the old law of Rhode Island, the 
murderers of Pullen would have been convicted and hanged? 
Under the new law, he has been convicted (and, we presume, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life). 

How absurd, then, to make this case of crime the ground for 
asking the repeal of the very law that has proved efficient for its 
punishment, and for the re-establishment of the old law; which, 
if in force, would in all probability have turned the murderer 
again loose upon society, emboldened and encouraged, by impu- 
nity of the past, to the commission of further crimes! 

Thus the spirit of revenge, like ambition ‘sometimes o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on t’other side.’ It is a passion that should never 
be allowed place in the heart of a legislator. The object of every 
Christian law should look to the suppression of future crime, not 
to vengeance on the perpetrators of that already committed. 
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Leave that to God — with whom it alone belongs —and before 
whose infallible judgment-seat many of the judges of this world 
would doubtless be glad to exchange places with some they have 
judged here; yea, and sentenced to be hanged, too! A law that 
imposes capital punishment, presupposes every man to be a hang- 
man; for what right has any member of society to require that 
service of another, the performance of which he himself would 
evade? It is to be hoped that our Legislature, as well as that of 
Michigan, will give the new law a fair trial before they agitate its 
repeal. H. 
Office of the Secretary of State, 
Lansing, Michigan, Dec. 17th, 1852. 

Dear Sir,— Your favor of the 6th ult. reached me at Grand 
Rapids, as I was about starting for this place. Upon my arrival 
here, I found it necessary to proceed at once to Detroit, and from 
thence to New York city. I returned only day before yesterday, 
and I hasten to reply to your inquiries. This delay, much re- 
gretted by me, has, however, enabled me to give you the result of 
the past year, which I find in the report of the State’s Prison In- 
spectors, laid on my table this morning. From said report I find 
the number of convictions in the year 1851, as follows : — 


Murder in first degree 2 

Murder in second degree 1 

Manslaughter ° : : 3 
1852. 

Murder in first degree. ° ° 2 

Murder in second degree. . ° ° . 0 

Manslaughter ; : : » il 


Besides these, were two in each year convicted for assault with 
intent to kill. 

The highest vote cast in this State at the recent election was 
83,445, which would indicate a population of about 500,000. 
Suppose it to have averaged for the two years 450,000. We have 
nine convictions, in the two years, for murder and manslaughter ; 
which is just one each year to every one hundred thousand of 
population. ‘Two each year for murder in the first degree (the 
only crime which was previously punishable with death), which is 
one for every two hundred and twenty-five thousand of popula- 
tion. This certainly does not exhibit that alarming increase of 
crime which the advocates of the death-penalty predicted would 
ensue; nor that dangerous insecurity to which our lives would 
all be exposed, if the penalty was abolished. I think this expose 
will compare favorably with that of any State similarly situated 
in other respects, which retains the death-penalty in its code of 
laws. You desire my opinion of the public sentiment in this 
State, in regard to the present law. It is a subject I never hear 
mentioned in private conversation, and is not at all discussed 
in the newspapers of our State that I have seen. I conclude, 
therefore, that there is a very general acquiescence in the law as it 
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is. Since the session of 1848, no petitions have been presented 
to our Legislature asking its repeal. 1 am satisfied the disposi- 
tion generally of our citizens is to give the law a fair trial. It 
has now been in force nearly six years; and the results, thus far, 
have been satisfactory. Unless there should be a large increase 
of this class of crime, it would not be possible to get the present 
law repealed. Very respectfully, yours, 

C. H. Taytor. 

To Thos. R. Hazard, 
Newport, R. I. 


CONTENTMENT. 


(Tue following lines are 260 years old: they were written by Robert Southwell.) 


My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil ; 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I fear no care of gold, 
Well-doing is my wealth ; 

My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


I clip high climbing thoughts, — 
The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worst that from the height 
Of greatest honors slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so small and low a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


No change of fortune’s calm 
Can cast my comforts down ; 

When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when in froward mood 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go. 
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VAGRANT CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature passed a Truant Act at 
their last session, which conferred upon the public authori- 
ties of the towns and cities in the State, power to compel 
the attendance upon school of all boys who wilfully absent 
themselves therefrom. The law seemed arbitrary; but the 
good people were moved thereto by such facts as they 
found in the report for 1851 of the City Marshal. According 
to that report, 1,110 minors were arrested for crimes; of 
whom 26 were sent to State’s Prison, 75 to the House of 
Correction, 11 to the State Reform School, 39 to the House 
of Reformation, 48 to the House of Industry ; and 397 were 
fined. Such a-number of juvenile criminals suggested that 
something must be done. Philanthropists of Boston were 
willing to try the virtues of education, not imagining that it 
would prove a panacea, but hoping that it might at least 
give a new turn to the thoughts of some who could scarcely 
turn them into a worse way. For the purpose of carrying 
into effect this intention, the city was divided into three 
districts, each under the supervision of a police officer, spe- 
cially charged to hunt up truants and vagrants. The first 
three months of their labors show a favorable report. The 
whole number of truant cases were 625; of which the great 
majority were induced to attend regularly at school. A 
few of them were so destitute of clothing as to make it 
necessary to send them first to the Charity School, where 
they were supplied in that respect. The numbers entenced 
to the various houses of correction and reformation was 
very much diminished, and the number of crimes committed 
by children very much lessened. ‘The success of the experi- 
ment, thus far, is exceedingly flattering. ‘Theoretically, the 
idea of compelling attendance upon school seems rather 
anti-republican ; but, if we are to be governed by the peo- 
ple, the people must be made intelligent, by force of legal] 
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enactments, if necessary. We, of the Empire State, have 
our hands full of educational projects already. The school 
question is now, for the first time in many years, in a quies- 
cent state. We would not stir up the elements of the old 
strife. We would give our existing system a perfect trial, 
without any disturbance whatever. But while it is quietly 
at work, — while its great principles are growing into the 
popular affections, we are happy to watch the result of such 
instructive experiments in other States. Doubtless, so much 
of them as survive these trial trips, we shall eagerly adopt, 


whenever our people are ready for any change—New York 
Times. 


MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. 


Aw excellent clergyman, possessing much knowledge of human 
nature, instructed his large family of daughters in the ordinary 
practice of music. They were all observed to be amiable and 
happy. A friend inquired if there was any secret in his mode of 
education. He replied, ‘When any thing disturbs their temper, 
I say to them, Sing; and if I hear them speaking against any 
person, I call them to sing to me, and they sing away all causes 
of discontent, and every disposition to scandal.’ Such a use of 
this accomplishment might seem to fit a family for the company 
of angels. Young voices around the domestic altar, .breathing 
sacred music at the hour of morning and evening devotion, are a 
sweet and touching accomplishment. — Mrs. Sigourney. 








































LADY BETTY, THE HANGWOMAN. 


Tue old jail of Roscommon stood, and, although now 
converted to other purposes, still stands, in the market-place, 
in the centre of the town. It is an exceedingly high, 
dark, gloomy-looking building, with a castellated top, like 
one of the ancient fortresses that tower above the houses 
in many of the continental cities. It can be discerned at 
a great distance ; and, taken in connection with the exten- 
sive ruins of O’Connor’s Castle in the suburbs, and the 
beautiful abbey upon the other side of the town, seems to 
partake of the character of the middle-age architecture. 
The fatal drop was perhaps the highest in Ireland. It con- 
sisted of a small doorway in the front of the third story, 
with a simple iron beam and pulley above, and the labboard 
merely a horizontal door hinged to the wall beneath, and 
raised or let fall by means of a sliding bolt, which shot 
from the wall when there was occasion to put the apparatus 
of death in requisition. Fearful as this elevated gallows 
appeared, and unique in its character, it was not more so 
than the finisher of the law who then generally officiated 
upon it. No decrepit wretch, no crime-hardened ruffian, 
no secret and mysterious personage, who was produced 
occasionally disguised and masked, plied his dreadful trade 
here. Who, think you, gentle reader, — who now perhaps 
recoils from these unpleasant but truthful minutes — offi- 
ciated upon this gallows high? A female!—a middle- 
aged, stout-made, dark-eyed, swarthy complexioned, but by 
no means forbidding-looking woman, — the celebrated Lady 
Betty, — the finisher of the law, —the unflinching priestess 
of the executive for the Connaught circuit, and Roscom- 
mon in particular, for many years. Few children, born or 
reared in that county, thirty or even five and twenty years 
ago, who were not occasionally frightened into “ being 
good,” and going to sleep, and not crying when left alone 
in the dark, by huggath a, Poova, or, “ Here’s Lady Betty.” 
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360 Lady Betty, the Hangwoman. 


The only fragment of her history which we have been able 
to collect is that she was a person of violent temper, though 
in manners rather above the common, and possessing some 
education. It was said that she wasa native of the County 
Kerry, and that by her harsh usage she drove her only son 
from her at an early age. He enlisted; but, in course of 
years, returned with some money in his pocket, the result of 
his campaigning. He knocked at his father’s door, and 
asked a night’s lodging, determined to see for himself whe- 
ther the brutal mother he had left had in any way repented, 
or was softened in her disposition, before he would reveal 
himself. He was admitted, but not recognized. 'The mother, 
discovering that he possessed some money, murdered him 
during the night. ‘The crime was discovered, and the 
wretched woman sentenced to be hanged, along with the 
usual dockful of sheep-stealers, whiteboys, shop-lifters, and 
cattle-houghers, who, to the amount of seven or eight at a 
time, were invariably “turned off” within four and twenty 
hours after sentences at each assizes. No executioner 
being at hand, time pressing, and the sheriff and his deputy 
being men of refinement, education, humanity, and sen- 
sibility, who could not be expected to fulfil the office which 
they had undertaken, — and for which one of them, at least, 
was paid, —this wretched woman, being the only person 
in the jail who could be found to perform the office, con- 
sented ; and, under the name of Lady Betty, officiated, un- 
masked and undisguised, as hangwoman for a great number 
of years after; and she used also to flog publicly in the 
streets, as a part of her trade. Numerous are the tales 
related of her exploits, which we have now no desire to 
dwell upon. We may, however, mention one extraordi- 
nary trait of her character. She was in the habit of draw- 
ing, with a burnt stick, upon the walls of her apartment, 
portraits of all the persons she executed. 





Ir you know how to spend less than you get, you have the 
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THE FIRST SNOW FALL. 


[The sweet and simple beauty of this poem by JAmes Russett Lowe tt, has been 
It is as true in fact as it is poetical in expression. ] 


Tue snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And, busily all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl ; 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was rigged inch-deep with pearl ! 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara, 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow; 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I thought of a mount in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood ; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘ Father, who makes the snow?’ 
And I told him of the good All-Father, 
Who cares for us below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remember the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow ; 

Flake by flake healing and hiding 

The scar of the deep-stabbed woe. 








Moral Influence. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘* The snow that visiteth all, — 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!”’ 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folding close under the deep-laid snow. 


MORAL INFLUENCE. 


Mrs. Cutsuom, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, gives 
the following instance of Mrs. Fry’s great moral influence: 


—‘A striking instance was related to me in the Bush by 
a woman who had been confined, with several hundred 
others, in the Female Factory near Sydney. ‘This woman 
was a Catholic, and was, when in England, under the care 
of Mrs. Fry, a woman whose name is endeared to every 
benevolent mind. In speaking of that lady, she said, “ We 
(the Catholics) looked upon her with doubt, and this fear 
on our part made her do less good amongst us than she 
otherwise would; for, bad as we were, we looked upon it 
as the last fall to give up our faith. Now, she had a re- 
markable way with her, —a sort of speaking that you could 
hardly help listening to, whether you would or no; for she 
was not only good, but downright clever. Well, just to 
avoid listening when she was speaking or reading, I learnt 
to count twelve backwards and forwards, so that my mind 
might be quite taken up; and I actually went on until I 
could thus count six hundred with great ease. It was a 
pity we had such a dread. Well, she had a way of speak- 
ing to one of us alone, and I was anxious to shuffle this 
lecture. The fact was, I expected she would put many 
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questions; and, as I respected her character too much alto- 
gether to tell her a lie, I kept from the sermon, as we in 
derision used to call it. But, when she was taking leave 
of us, she just called me on one side, saying she would like 
to speak a few words to me; so, says I to myself, ‘ Caught 
at last. Well, she comes close to me, and looking at me 
in a very solemn sort of way, she laid her hands upon my 
shoulders, and she gave me a pressure that told me that 
she felt for me, and her thumbs were set firm and hard on 
my shoulders, and yet her fingers seemed to have a feeling 
of kindness for me. But it was no lecture she gave me. 
All she said was, ‘ Let not thy eyes covet.’ No other 
words passed her lips; but then her voice was slow and 
awful; kind as a mother’s, yet just like a judge. Well, 
when I got to the colony, | went on right enough for a 
time; and one day I was looking into a work-box belong- 
ing to my mistress, and the gold thimble tempted me. It 
was on my finger and in my pocket in an instant; and just 
as I was going to shut down the box-lid, as sure as I am 
telling you, I felt Mrs. Fry’s thumbs on my shoulders, — 
the gentle, pleading touch of her fingers. I looked about 
me,—and threw down the thimble! ”’ 


STATISTICS OF THE PAST YEAR. 


Durine the year 1852, 1371 cases have been tried in the 
Municipal Court, the offences ranging from manslaughter 
and highway robbery down to petty thefts, &. &e. Of 
these cases, 1045 have been tried since Mr. Park assumed 
the duties of Prosecuting Attorney in March last. The 
total length of sentences to the State Prison since March is 
a hundred and forty-five years and nine months; to the 
House of Correction, a hundred and twenty-three years 
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and three months; seven were sent to the State Reform 
School. In twelve cases the jury disagreed, and in forty- 
three cases they brought in verdicts of acquital. The total 
amount of fines paid in since March is $6260. Only 46 
cases are continued over to the new year, against 177 last 
year. 

In the Police Court during the past year, 5195 cases have 
been tried or examined, a large proportion of which were 
for intemperance. This is a decrease of some 400 cases 
from 1851; but the decrease is in prosecutions for breach of 
the city by-laws,—such as snow on the side-walk, unli- 
censed dogs, &c., which are not of a criminal character. 

The total number of deaths for the year 1852 will not 
exceed 3,750, against 3,855 for the year 1851; a decrease 
of about 100. ‘The leading disorder, as usual, is consump- 
tion, which has carried off in the neighborhood of 650 per- 
sons, a majority of whom are females. The only additional 


disorder which has raged with marked severity was scarlet 


fever, which has carried off over 250, mostly children, a 
large increase on any previous year. A fatal case of 
small-pox has not occurred in this city since last spring. 
The total number of deaths of this disorder for the year is 
eleven, six less than died from that cause in New York city 
last week. 

The number of intentions of marriage registered during 
the past year is 2,877 against 2,953 in 1851, a decrease of 
seventy-six. 

The number of births for the year has not been ascer- 
tained. or the first four months they exceeded the pre- 
vious year, and it is thought that the total number for the 
year will be greater. For the year 1851 the births were 
about 5200. 


A man’s worldly success is best promoted by so conducting 


himself as to secure the good-will, instead of the ill-will, of his 


fellow-men. 
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SKETCH OF TURKISH JUSTICE. 


Tue Cadi goes out in the morning without making known 
his intended route; takes his walk with suitable attendants, 
and stops at the first bazaar. He seats himself at random 
in one of the shops, and examines the weights, measures 
and merchandise. He lends an ear to all complaints, inter- 
rogates any merchant accused of infraction of law, and then, 
without court or jury, especially without delay, pronounces 
judgment, applies the penalty, and goes on in quest of 
other delinquents. In these cases, however, the punish- 
ment is of a different character. Notwithstanding the 
identity of the crime, he cannot treat the offending mer- 
chant as a common thief: that would have a prejudicial 
effect on commerce. The penalty is graduated thus: the 
mildest, confiscation; the moderate, closing the shop; the 
severest, exposure. This last is inflicted “1 a singular man- 
ner. The culprit is placed with his back against his shop, 
and is compelled to raise himself on his toes until the 
weight of his whole body rests upon them; his ear is then 
nailed to the door or shutter of his shop. This punishment 
lasts two, four, or six hours. It is true the criminal may 
abridge its duration, whenever he chooses to let himself 
down; but the Turkish merchant is jealous of his reputa- 
tion, and nothing but the last necessity would induce him 
to resemble a thief by the mutilation of his ears. 

I stopped in front of one of these wretches, who had just 
been nailed up. I was disposed to compassionate his case, 
but Mohammed told me he was a habitue, and that, if J 
would observe his ear;closely, I should find it was like a cul- 
lender. This changed the current of my sympathies, and, 
as he was to remain some time longer, I ceased to regret 
his sufferings, and rejoiced in the opportunity of making 
asketch. I drew forth crayons and paper, and begged the 


rest to continue their route with M. Mayer, leaving Mo- 
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hammed to assist me in my embarrassment. But Mayer 
would not quit me; so we three remained, and the others 
proceeded on their way. 

My picture was composed ; the criminal, nailed by his 
ear, was standing still and motionless on the extreme 
points of his great toes; and seated near him on the sill 
of the door, was the guard, charged with seeing the pun- 
ishment duly executed, smoking a pipe. ‘The quantity of 
tobacco in the pipe seemed to be graduated to the time the 
punishment was to continue. Around these two personages 
was a demicircle of idlers. We took our places at one side, 
and I commenced my task. 

After a time, the culprit, finding he had nothing to expect 
from the crowd,— among whom, perhaps, he recognized 
some of his old customers,— hazarded a word to the guard. 

‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘one law of our holy prophet is, that 
men should help one another.’ 

The guard seemed to take no exception to the precept in 
the abstract, and continued quietly to smoke. 

‘ Brother, resumed the patient, ‘did you not hear me?’ 

The guard made no other reply than a large puff of 
smoke that ascended to his neighbor’s nose. 

‘ Brother,’ still persisted the man, ‘ one of us can aid the 
other, and do a thing acceptable to Mahomet.’ 

The puffs of smoke succeeded each other with a regu- 
larity which extinguished the poor fellow’s hopes. 

‘ Brother, cried the defendant with a dolorvus voice, 
‘ put a stone under my heels and I will give you a piastre.’ 

No reply. 

‘ Two piastres.’ 

A pause. 

‘ Three piastres.’ 

Smoke. 

‘ Four piastres.’ 

‘Ten piastres,’ said the guard, quietly. 

The ear and the purse of the man held a parley, which 
was visible in the countenance. At length the pain con- 
quered, and the ten piastres rolled at the feet of the guard, 
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who counted them with great deliberation, put them in his 
purse, rested his pipe against the wall, and, picking up a 
pebble about as large as the egg of a tom-tit, placed it 
under the man’s heels. 

‘ Brother,’ said the culprit, ‘1 feel nothing under my feet.’ 

‘A stone is there, however,’ answered the guard, resu- 
ming his seat and the pipe; ‘ but, it is true, I selected it in 
reference to your price. Give me a tartari (five francs), and 
I will place a stone under you so appropriate to your 
necessities, that you shall sigh for it when you reach pa- 
radise.’ 

The result may be anticipated—the guard had his 
money, and the merchant his stone. How the aflair termi- 
nated, I do not know. 


THE MAINE LAW ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Marne has led off in two great reforms: Temperance, 
and the Abolition of Capital Punishment. For about 
seventeen years, she has had a law upon her statute-book 
which forbids the execution of a condemned culprit under 
one year, and leaving it to the pleasure of the Execu- 
tive, even then, to order the sentence to be carried into 
effect. With this law the inhabitants of Maine rest satis- 
fied. Life is as secure there as if they had an execution 
every month; and far more so than, when in England, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., there were two thousand executed 
annually. ‘The experiment has been tried long enough for 
some other States to follow the example. Vermont copied, 
with a slight addition, for fear that there should be no 
hanging done; which was, that, in three nronths after the 
year closed from the time of sentence, the gallows should 
be erected, and the victim be made to suffer. 
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As the Maine law had worked well, Massachusetts, ever 
ready to follow, where wisdom leads, adopted last winter 
this feature into her criminal code. Hon. Amasa Walker 
plead for the enactment. Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and our humble self, advocated the new law. 
It was adopted. The friends of the cause congratulated 
themselves that they had for years, at least, made their last 
appeal to the Legislature. They had not got all; but they 
had got more than they expected, and to have asked for 
more would have endangered the whole movement. ‘The 
State Prison received one victim under the new dispensa- 
tion. The year was quietly passing away. He was at 
hard labor, peaceful and quiet. Crime had not increased, 
and the old Bay State was quietly settling down under the 
new law. Nobody dreamed that any future member of 
any Legislature would go back, not at least until the new 
state of things had been tried. When lo! not even one 
year had passed, without waiting to see the result of 
the law, without even knowing but the present Governor 
would take it into his head to order an execution at the end 
of the legal year, a member of the Massachusetts Senate 
moved that the law be repealed, or, at least that the Execu- 
tive should be so placed that he would be obliged to order 
the erection of the gallows, and the victim be swung off, in 
private, of course; for a public execution, it is said, de- 
moralizes the people! What a beautiful law! How moral 
it must be to hide such a sacred work in the jail-yard! 
Hon. Samuel D. Parker, formerly the District Attorney, has 
the honor of this retrograde movement. Let his name go 
down to posterity as one who, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, moved for the restoration of the gallows in the old 
Puritan State! His motion passed the Senate, 32 to 5. 
But the House had too much good sense to entertain it for 
a moment. So the new law stands. The gallows is down. 
The culprit may die a natural death. No more judicial 
murders in Massachusetts. Life is sacred, and it will be 
preserved till He shall take it in whose hands ‘are the 
issues of life and death.’ 


















NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. X. 


EMIGRATION FROM ENGLAND. 


Wui-e in conversation with Sir George Gray, then Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of the Home Department, I 
remember distinctly to have asked him this question, — 
‘Does the English Government send over its criminals to 
America?’ He repelled the accusation at once, and said, 
‘No, never.” ‘Then how is it, I replied, ‘that some of 
your worst criminals are found in America?’ ‘I will tell 
you,’ he replied: ‘ You must see that the Government 
would not take its criminals from the prisons, and send 
them to your country. There are men, like Lord Ashley 
and Mr. Walker, that sometimes say to a discharged con- 
vict, ‘ You have no money, no character, no employment; 
we will furnish you with means to reach America; there 
you may find employment, and possibly form a new cha- 
racter” ‘These men, he added, ‘have no intention of 
injuring your country; but their design is to benefit the 
criminal. They act from pure motives. Undoubtedly the 
land-holders of Ireland find it more for their interest to 
send over their paupers, than to let them remain and pay 
no rent.’ I was led to this article by the following state- 
ments : — 


EMIGRATION FRoM EnGLanp.— The ‘ London News’ states 
that the report of the Registrar-General points to the fact, that, 
taking the last year through, the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom was not less than a thousand a day. Many of 
these are, of course, from Ireland. But England and Scotland 
give their share. From three English ports alone, — London, 
Plymouth, and Liverpool, — there sailed, during the last three 
months, 55,315 souls. The population of Ireland has, we know, 
from fever and the exodus, fallen back greatly from what it was ; 
England, at the present pace, promises, on the score of population, 
to do very little more than stand still. ‘At present, it is proba- 
ble,’ says the registrar’s report, ‘taking all circw stances into 
VOL. V. 31* 
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account, that the emigration from England is not equal to its 
natural increase.” But the registrar is not certain about this. 
Here are his figures : — 

As the births in the quarter were 152,066, the deaths 99,946, 
the natural increase was 52,120. ‘The number of emigrants who 
sailed in the quarter from London was 12,322; Plymouth, 1,676; 
Liverpool, 41,316: from the three English ports, 55,315. The 
total numbers who sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom 
at which there are Government emigration agents amounted to 
57,913. Many who sailed from other ports are not in the return, 
and it is well known that a large proportion of the emigrants who 
sail from Liverpool are by birth Irish. At present, it is probable, 
taking all circumstances into account, that the emigration from 
England is not equal to its natural increase. 

The number of emigrants who sailed during the year 1852 from 
the ports of the United Kingdom, at which there are emigration 
agents, amounted to 850,647; or certainly not less, taking the 
year through, and other ports into account, than a thousand a day. 

Should this state of things go on, we shall inevitably feel the 
influence of the same causes which operate so remarkably in the 
United States. Men and women will rise in the social scale ; they 
will be worth educating and cultivating, and be worth liberal 
wages. Good wages will obtain skilled labor, and skilled labor 
affords better profits to the employer of it. Ingenuity will be 
taxed to bring more machinery into the operations of life, for the 
purpose of relieving man from the grosser kinds of toil. With 
the leisure that may follow steady employment and better remu- 
neration, we may hope for moral improvement and increased 
social responsibility, bringing with them —as certainly was, and 
is, in the case of America — the concession to the population 


of this country of a broader and well-deserved portion of political 
power. 


OMNIBUSES IN LONDON. 


I have had occasion before to notice the omnibus traffic 
in London; but the following statistics will give the reader 
a better idea of this mode of travelling than any other 
account I have seen. I frequently rode in the omnibuses, 
especially from Chelsea to the Bank. During the time of 
the Great Exhibition, the travel was enormous. I have 
frequently seen Piccadilly so lined with carriages that the 
populace could not cross the streets, only as the Police now 
and then stopped the whole, and opened a passage for the 
people to pass. Frequently there were seventy or eighty 
thousand people visiting the exhibition in a single day; of 
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course, every sort of vehicle was put in motion. Yet, 
amidst all this moving mass, there were a few policemen, 
who kept every thing in perfect order. And perhaps there 
never was less crime; the very Exhibition itself seemed to 
have a moral effect. There is evidently a much closer 
connection between the fine arts and good morals, than we 
are generally willing to allow. It is a direct appeal to the 
finer sensibilities of our nature. But to the omnibuses in 
the great capital of England: — 


THe Wonpers or Omnisus Trarric. — There are daily ply- 
ing through the streets of London, 2000 omnibuses, each carrying 
300 passengers daily, or 2000 a week, which makes for the entire 
omnibuses, 6,060,000 a week, or the enormous number of 300,- 
000,000 passengers a year. Supposing each passenger paid a three- 
penny fare, the amount expended annually upon omnibuses would 
be £300,000,039. An omnibus coachman, driving an omnibus 
sixty miles a day, — which is below the average, — although he 
may not drive a greater distance than five miles each journey, yet 
passing the same ground over and over again, he would in the 
course of seven years perform the extraordinary distance of 173,880 
miles, or 521,640 miles in 21 years, which several coachmen have 
done without varying their route, — say from Chelsea to the Bank. 

The manual labor employed comprises the following: Coach- 
men and conductors, 6000: horse-keepers, 3000; occasional 
drivers and hangers-on, 2000; total, 11,000. The value of the 
metropolitan omnibus establishments is estimated at £962,000, 
viz. horses worth £600,000; omnibuses, £300,000; harness, 
£6000; and sundries, $2000. The expenditure £787,000 for 
corn, £225,000 for straw, £750,000 for hay, and £7800 for horse- 
shoeing; to which are added £156,000 for wear and tear, and 
£180,000 for harness, exclusive of stabling and its accidentals. 
The government duty at three half-pence per mile amounts to 
£393,756. 


The London omnibuns-driver seems to be trained for his 
work. He would catch the eye of a passenger among ten 
thousand people. Behind his omnibus, he has a tender as 
sharp as himself, who never leaves the coach from the time 
it starts. His place is on a step behind, for he does not 
enter the coach. He takes the fare; and you will hear 
him, at the top of his voice, crying out the route of his 
omnibus. I wish we had one of these men for a Boston 
omnibus. 
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CALIFORNIA STANZAS. 


BY MAJOR G W. PATTON, U. S. ARMY. 


[Tue last words of the emigrant’s child, as uttered on the banks of the San Joa- 
quin, near Fort Miller, California, are thus conveyed to the ear of the world through 
the medium of song. The circumstances which gave rise to the verses are peculiarly 
touching.. Owing to the winter rains, to such height had the rivers risen tliat they 
could not be forded, and the roads had become impassable. A family of emigrants 
arrived on the banks of the San Joaquin, in the last stage of exhaustion. Starvation 
stared them in the face. The mother had been buried on the plains; and on the arri- 
val of the family at the San Joaquin, an infant and its sister, six years of age, 
comprising all of the children, died also, leaving the disconsolate father to prosecute 
his further journey to the gold mines alone.] 


THE EMIGRANT’S DYING CHILD. 


Fatner! I’m hunger’d! give me bread ; 
Wrap close my shivering form : 

Cold blows the wind around my head, 
And wildly beats the storm. 

Protect me from the angry sky, 
I shrink beneath its wrath ; 

And dread this torrent, rushing by, 
Which intercepts our path. 


Father! these California skies 
You said were bright and bland ; — 
But where to-night my pillow lies, 
Is this the golden land t 
*Tis well my little sister sleeps, 
Or else she, too, would grieve ; 
But only see how still she keeps, — 
She has not stirr’d since eve. 


I'll kiss her, and perhaps she’ll speak, — 
She’ll kiss me back, I know ; 

O Father! only touch her cheek, 
*Tis cold as very snow! 

Father! you do not shed a tear, 
Yet little Jane has died ; — 

Oh! promise, when you leave me here, 
To lay me by her side. 
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And when you pass this torrent cold, 
We've come so far to see, 
And you go on beyond for gold, 
Oh! think of Jane and me. 
Father! I'm weary: rest my head 
Upon thy bosom warm ; — 
Cold blows the wind around my head, 
And wildly beats the storm. 


Head Waters, San Joaquin, California, January, 1853. 























DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





No. IV. 


THE KING OF SWEDEN, J. SYDNEY TAYLOR, LORD BROUGHAM, 
LORD SUFFIELD, EDEN. 





Tue Kine or Swepen.*— The punishment of death admits 
of no restitution, evea should the innocence of the person exe- 
cuted be afterwards acknowledged. Instances of this nature are 
certainly very uncommon. Examples are, however,,to be found, 
which proves that such unhappy mistakes may be committed; 
and from these we may infer that there are still more, respecting 
which the truth has never been unveiled to the eye of man. 

J. Sypney Taytor, A.M.t — The great command which says, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is addressed no less to men in their collec- 
tive capacity than as individuals. The Moral law of Judaism is 
not repealed by Christianity, though the Judicial is. ‘The Divine 
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* See a work, ON PunisHMents AND Prisons. By His Majesty the King 
of Sweden and Norway. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition, by 
A. May. London: D. Nutt. 158, Fleet-street, 1844. There are two Ger- 
man translations, two French, and one Norwegian. The work is one of 
great interest. Probably this monarch is the only one who ever published 
a work on the subject. 

+ Sydney Taylor wrote more against the death-punishment than any 
man in England. He contributed a very large number of articles to the 
‘London Morning Herald,’ from 1832 to 1836. These have since been col- 
lected into two volumes. Since his death, which took place in 1841, his 
friends have published a work entitled, ‘ Selections from the Writings of the 
late Sydney Taylor, A.M., Barrister at Law; with a Sketch of his Life. 
London: C. Gilpin.’ 
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Founder of the religion of mercy condemned the principle of 
retaliation, when he forbade the taking ‘an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ Using a part for the whole, he thereby con- 
demned, and, as the Great Lawgiver of Christianity, repealed, 
the whole law of retaliation; which is the law under which we 
punish the murderer, and revenge blood on-blood by taking life 
for life. 

Lorp Brovenam.* — He said he had a petition to present 
which he felt greatly honored by having been intrusted with, and 
to which he begged the particular attention of the House. The 
petition, which was very ably and clearly expressed, prayed for 
the abolition of the punishment of death for offences unattended 
by violence; and that a distinction might be drawn in our crimi- 
nal laws between such offences, and offences which were marked 
by bloodshed or acts of violence. The petition came from house- 
holders of the city of London, who were liable to serve on Grand 
Juries. It was signed by many who had served, and by no less 
than seven persons who had been Foremen of Grand Juries at the 
Old Bailey last year. It was worthy the attention of the House, 
on account of the reasons it contained, but more especially on 
account of the authority of the petitioners; for who were so com- 
petent to speak of the scruples of juries as they who had felt 
those scruples ? 

Lorp SurrreLp.—I hold in my hand a list of five hundred 
and fifty-five perjured verdicts, delivered at the Old Bailey in 


fifteen years, beginning with the year 1814, for the single offence . 


of stealing from dwellings; the value stolen being in these cases 
sworn above forty shillings, but the verdicts returned being to 
the value of thirty-nine shillings only. 1 could produce the name 
of every one of these five hundred and fifty-five convicts, and 
show the value proved to have been stolen. It deserved remark, 
that, when the Legislature raised the capital indictment to five 
pounds in June, 1837, the juries at the same time raised their 
verdicts to four pounds, nineteen shillings; thus still keeping it 
low enough to save the offender's life! ‘This had happened under 
the one head of stealing from dwelling-houses.t 

Epen. —The crimes of a man may, perhaps, have made him 
unfit to live; but he is certainly unfit to die. The safety of 
the community and the preservation of individuals may call for his 
execution, but the bosom of humanity will heave in agony at 
the idea; the eye of religion will turn with horror from the 
spectacle. 


* Lord Brougham is probably the greatest living man. Among his 
writings, his profound work on ‘Political Philosophy,’ and his eloquent 
‘ Sketches of Statesmen and Men of Letters’ will ever occupy a high place 
in the annals of English literature. See an able article on his Life and 
Character from the pen of C. C. Andrews, Esq., page 212 of the present 
volume. 

t+ Selections from the ‘London Morning Herald,’ vol. i. p. 280. 

t ‘ Principles of Penal Law,’ published about the year 1775. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN WISCONSIN. 


On our table are two letters from Members of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, asking for documents on the question 
of Capital Punishment. We have forwarded several to 
them; and we are glad at any time to do this favor, as we 
have many tracts for gratuitous distribution. Our work, 
of course, we sell, as that contains about 250 pages, and 
has passed to its twelfth edition. That, we are informed 
by the Members of the Legislature, they have; and that it 
was used is evident from the story of the innocent German 
who was executed in New York, which we inserted. The 
question of the death-penalty is every day assuming more 
importance, especially in the Western States. In the 
discussion of this great moral subject, it is curious to see 
the various ways which Legislators adopt to evade the 
law, without directly wiping it from the statute-book. 
There is evidently a growing feeling in favor of an ameliora- 
tion of criminal jurisprudence. Not that there is a lessening 
of the horror of crime, but a growing feeling of the sacred- 
ness of human life. This sentiment must grow till every 
State in the Union, and every government on the face of 
the earth, shall have for ever abolished the punishment of 
death. Among the expedients on this subject, short of an 
absolute abolition, like Michigan and Rhode Island, are the 
following : — 

1. To reduce the criminal code down to Capital Punish- 
ment for murder. 

2. To divide murder into two degrees. 

3. To leave the whole matter in the hands of the jury.” 

4. To adopt the law of Maine, which requires that the 
culprit should be sentenced for one year before being exe- 


* Such, it seems, is the case in Wisconsin and Louisiana. In the latter 
State, it is not uncommon for the jury to render the following verdict : — 
Guilty of murder without Capital Punishment. This reminds ur of a verdict 
of a jury in England, where they brought in, that the man was guilty of 
murder unless he moved out of town ! 
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cuted; and, even then, leaving the whole matter so that the 


Executive might consult his pleasure about ordering an 
execution. 


We know our readers will read with pleasure the earnest 
letters from the members of the Legislature. Mr. Bovee, 
of the Senate, writes, — 


‘Any thing further that you can send me by mail, at my 
expense, will be thankfully received. It is, in fact, the only 
measure that will come before us in which I feel a deep, deep 
interest. ‘The Bill will pass the Senate: the principal contest 
will be confined to the House. If this reform-measure is carried, 
I shall return to my constituents with the reflection, that I have 
been instrumental in carrying through a measure in which I have 
ever felt a vital interest. 

‘A Stranger, but an Admirer of the ‘‘ Prisoners’ Friend.” ’ 


Mr. Lees, of the House, says, — 


‘Mr. Barrow, of Waukesha, has furnished me with your work 
on the subject, and thinks that you can send me something of a 
later date in regard to the matter. He speaks of the pamphlet 
issued when the question was before the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature. 

‘Any thing that you can send me will be thankfully, received, 


and used by me to help on the cause of progress and hu- 
manity.’ 


The following Bill was before the Assembly :— 


STATE OF WISCONSIN. — IN ASSEMBLY. — No. 67 (A). 


Introduced by Mr. Lees; read first and second times; ordered, printed, 
and referred to a Select Committee ; Messrs. Lees, Sanders, and 
Taylor; Jan, 22. 


A Bill to provide for the Punishment of Murder in the first degree, and to 
abolish the Penalty of Death. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows : 

Sect. 1. —In all convictions under the statutes of this State for 
the crime of murder in the first degree, the penalty shall be impri- 
sonment in the State Prison during the life of the person so 
convicted; and the punishment of death for such offences is 
hereby abolished. 

Sect. 2. — All acts and parts of acts contravening the provisions 
of this act are hereby rcpealed.* 


* Since the above was written, a Bill abolishing the death-penalty was 
ordered to be engrossed, March 4, by a vote of 46 to 27. 
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STATISTICS. 





Jaits AND Houses or Correction. — We have received the abstract of 


the returns of the keepers of Jails and overseers of the Houses of Correc- 
tion, from which it appears that in the jails the 






Whole number of prisoners during the year, including debtors, omitting 
those transferred to the House of Correction, was. ‘ ® : 7,688 
Whole number of debtors F 5 














1,363 
Whole number of males ‘ . ; ‘ . ' . ; . 6,602 
Whole number of females js ; . é . . ‘ . 942 
Whole number of adults ‘ 5 ‘ ; : . ‘ j 6,188 
Whole number of minors . . ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ ; 1,364 
Whole number of whites ° ‘ ‘ . R . . . . 7,281 
Whole number of colored ; ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 273 
Number committed for murder a % . ‘ ; r . 19 
Number for arson - ° ‘ ° : , : . ‘ 23 
Number for highway robbery ‘ ° ; , ° ‘ ° : 10 
Number for assault . - . ; , P ‘ . . 630 
Number for burglary . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ° 101 
Number for forgery ‘ ‘ 5 15 
Number for homicide » ‘ ° ° ‘ ° : ° 2 
Number for intemperance . ; ; . ; - . 2,361 
Natives of this State. ; ‘ m ° j ‘ r ‘ . 381 
Natives of other States e ° . . ‘ . " . , 216 
Natives of other countries. 673 


Total amount of expenses of the jaiis the last year, ineluding board of 
prisoners, salaries of officers, &c. ‘ . - $31,6. ‘84 






In the Houses of Correction, the * 























Whole number of prisoners during the year was . £ ‘ , 3,187 
Whole number of males . . : . . ° ; . . 2,464 
Whole number of females J . : . ‘ . . . 723 
Whole number of adults ‘ ‘ ° , : . ° ° ‘ 2,565 
Whole number of minors . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 522 
Whole number of whites . ° ° ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ° 3,028 
Whole number of colored . . ‘ r > ‘ ‘ . 159 
Number committed for forgery . : ° ° ‘ ° . . 1 
Number for intemperance . ‘ : : ° . ‘ : 1,580 
Number for larceny ‘ ° . . " » : ‘ ‘ 614 
Number for passing counterfeit money ° : ° . , . 2 
Number for vagrancy . a ‘ ‘ ‘i . e ‘ é 195 
Number natives of this State ° ° . ° ° ‘ : . 708 
Number natives of other States . . . ° . ‘ ‘ . 537 
Number natives of other countries’. : ‘ ‘ 1,942 
Number of prisoners remaining in confinement, Nov. 1 F . . 781 
Number discharged on expiration of sentence. . 2,598 
Total amount of the expenses of the House of Correction during the year, 

including board of prisoners, salaries of officers, &c. : a - $75,710.09 


Estimated value of the labor of prisoners during the year. . ° 30,636.00 











3 The grand total of prisoners confined during the year in the Jails 
4 and Ilouses of Correction of the Commonwealth for criminal offences 
is 9,353. 
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EXPENSES OF THE GovERNMENT. —— The estimates from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in a printed form, have been laid before Congress. It will 
cost for the next year about $10,000,000 to govern the new territory, 
and about $25,000,000 the old. Then there is the interest and principal 
of the public debt to be provided, so that the entire expenses will exceed 
fifty millions. The legitimate expenses of carrying on the government do 
not exceed $35,000,000. 

The total amount of appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1854, 
is estimated at $46,203,753, to which is to be added $480,986 for several 
appropriations which will be carried to the surplus fund. There will also 
be required for the service of the last three-quarters of the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1853, made by former acts of Congress, the sum of 
$15,355,271. 


Asytum ror Ipiots.— The Second Annual Report of this Institution 
shows that it has been very successful The Asylum is now only in the 
second year ofits existence. The number of pupils is 42, of whom 30 are 
supported by the State, and 12 by their friends. The accommodations 
of the building are insufficient for any increase of its inmates. Dr. Henry 
B. Wilbur is Superintendent of the Asylum. His assistant teachers are 
Misses Coley, Clark, and Loring. ‘The Institution costs the State $7,500 
a year; but its present establishment is utterly inadequate to the wants 
of the State. The Trustees estimate the number of idiots within its lim- 
its at 2,800, of whom 700 are under 14 years of age. They recommend 
the purchase of a building, having accommodations for 100 pupils, of 
whom 64 — eight from each judicial district — it is proposed to support at 
the expense of the State; and the remaining 36, of friends. The esti- 
mated cost of a suitable building is $20,000; and the annual appropriation 
requisite to maintain the establishment will be $10,000. The appendix 
to the report describes in detail the results of the treatment pursued with 
12 of the pupils now in the Asylum, exhibiting remarkable progress in 
their mental development, and abundantly attesting the utility and be- 
nevolence of the enterprise. The process is curious and interesting, and 
lucidly illustrated in the cases cited. 


Trrat For Murper. — John Stafford, indicted for the murder 
of his wife, was tried, and brought in guilty only of an assault, 
and sentenced to the House of Correction for one year! 


CaPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ILLINoIs.—A bill in the Illinois 
House of Representatives to abolish Capital Punishment was de- 
feated by one vote. Next day the vote was reconsidered, and the 
bill amended, so as to make the penalty imprisonment for life. 
The bill was again defeated by a vote of 27 ayes to 4] nays. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 





Any person who may have any thing within his possession or control 
asked for in the following circular will please regard it as personally 
addressed to himself : — 


Bo es ee te 





To Mr. Boston, January, 1853. 


The Subscribers, appointed under the will of the late Mr. Webster as his literary 
executors, wish to begin the fulfilment of their duties by collecting, as soon as may 
be, whatever can be found of his works and correspondence not already known and 
published as his, and whatever may, in any way, serve to illustrate his life, character, 
or public services. They therefore address themselves to you, ond ask you to com- 
municate to them, or either of them, in such manner as may be most convenient and 
agreeable to yourself. 

1. Any letters or copies of letters written by Mr. Webster, that may be in your 
possession or within your control, and any information that may be needful te explain 
them. 

2. Any papers or copies of papers written by him, or which he may have been 
concerned in preparing, and any information that may be needful to explain them. 

4 3. Any information concerning any part of his life, private or public; any personal 

anecdotes of him; and any notice of circumstances connetted either with him or with 
his family. 

4. Any thing of Mr. Webster’s in print, either anonymous or rare and not generally 
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3 known, and especially any thing he may have published’anonymously or otherwise in 
: the earlier part of his life. 
e It may perhaps be within your knowledge that other persons possess materials and 


information such as we have here asked from you; and, in that case, we beg you to 
do us the favor to obtain for us and send us whatever you may be able to collect from 
such persons, or to give us such directions that we can ourselves address them on the 
subject. 

If you should desire tw receive back again any portion of what you may transmit 
to us, we shall carefully obey whatever intimation you may give us to that effect. 

We venture to add, that, in complying with the requests it has become our duty to 
make, you will not only contribute your portion toward honoring the memory of a 
great statesman, but will also do something for the history of these United States, to 
whose services he so faithfully devoted his life. 

We hope it will be convenient to you to give us an early answer. 


Epwarp Everett, 
Geo. TickNor, 
Corne.ivus C, FELTON, 
Gro. T. Curtis, 
Literary Executors of the late Mr. Webster. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 







S. W. Wueeter, Providence, R. I. — We trust he will excuse us for 
not inserting his communication in our last number; but we were in New 
York when it was received, and it was passed over. 

Hon. T. Purrincrox, Washington, D.C. —A valuable communication 
on the Death Punishment in Tuscany is in hand, and will appear in our 
next. 











LITERARY WORLD. 


Woman’s Record; or, Sketches of all Distinguished Women from ‘ the 
Beginning’ till A.D. 1850. Arranged in Four Eras. With Selections 
from Female Writers of Every Age. By Sarah Josepha Hale. Illustrated 
by 230 Portraits, engraved on wood by Lossing and Barritt. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 888. New York: Harper & Brothers. — Mrs. Hale tells us, in her 
Introductory Remarks, that it has cost her three years of hard study and 
labor to make this volume; and, if she accomplished it without aid, we 
must say, that she is not only an astonishing specimen of erudition, but 
still more of industry, when we consider what an amount of other literary 
work she is constantly engaged in performing. She has, in every sense, 
produced a great work; for the volume is of the largest octavo size, 
approaching indeed to a folio, and is printed in double columns, on small 
type; and it is full of Valuable matter. It is the model of mechanical 
excellence, so far as printing, engraving, &c. go; but we would recommend 
speedy rebinding to all purchasers. Then it is a complete vindication of 
the beautiful sex against the stupid attacks of stupid men; and if here- 
after any man should be found base enough to doubt the superiority 
of woman, some one of the said beautiful sex should throw this volume at 
his head, — provided always that she has the strength to lift it. It is a 
most impartial work, as it gives accounts of women of all times and 
climes, degrees and characters, nations and races. There are Hebrews, 
and Greeks, and Romans, and women of all the modern nations. Take it 
for all in all, it is an unique volume, and not likely to see a superior of 
its kind very soon. 

The Boston Domestic Journal of Medicine. Edited by B. F. Hatch, 
M.D. This journal is devoted to a reform in the practice of medicine, and 
advocates the principles of the Eclectic schvol. A great reform is taking 
place in the medical world, and we gladly hail any improvement upon the 
old style. Efforts are being made to advance this theory by rheans of 
the establishment of a free medical college, and Drs. Hatch and Beach are 
eminently qualified for that duty. 

The Voice of the Young. New York: P. H. Skinner, 1853. This little 
work, containing a large number of speeches, essays, mottoes, resolutions, 
and prize addresses, is a fine thing to place in the hands of the young. 

Graham’s Magazine for April is full of interest. We are glad to see 
that our contemporaries are turning their attention to the illustration of 
the contents of their works, instead of wasting money upon expensive 
plates. Graham has greatly improved the literary character of his 
magazine. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book. April, 1853. Fine steel engravings enrich this 
number ; and the literary contents are of a high order. 

Putnam's Monthly. New York. High as were the expectations formed 
of this monthly, they have been fully realized. It is a modei production. 
The articles are original, from men of high literary abilities, and upon 
subjects possessing much interest. Such a magazine has long been 
needed, and Putnam & Co. intend to supply the want. The cover is 
adorned with representations of the Indian corn and the Sugar-cane, em- 
blems of its American character. 

Kathay: A Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Uastings Macaulay. New 
York: Putnam & Co. This is a narrative of the adventures and sights of 
the author during a cruise on service in the China Seas. It is well 
written, and contains much important information. Much practical 
knowledge may be gleaned from works of this nature. 

A Fortnight in Ireland. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. New York: 
Putnam & Co. This forms another number of our friend Putnam's Popu- 
lar Library. There is an attraction in the author’s style that many 
tourists lack. He is a keen observer, and has the happy faculty of con- 
veying his observations in an entertaining manner. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art. New York: Alexander Montgomery. 
From Redding & Co. we have received three numbers of this work. 
It is truly a *‘ Magazine of Art,’ and merits a liberal patronage. We 
cannot speak in too high terms of the excellence of the cuts: they are 
among the finest in the country. 

Messages from the Superior State; communicated by John Murray, 
through John M. Spear, in the Summer of 1852; containing Important 
Instruction to the Inhabitants of the Earth. Carefully prepared for publica- 
tion, with a sketch of tie author’s early life, and a brief description of the 
spiritual experience of the medium. By S. C. Hewitt. Boston: Bela 
Marsh, 25, Cornhill, 1852. 12mo, pp. 167. It places one in a very deli- 
cate position to be called on to notice a work emanating from one’s own 
brother. One does not like to warmly commend, nor severely to disap- 
prove. We can only call attention to the work, as one of a very peculiar 
character. The messages profess to come from one who has been dead 
about forty years (Sept. 3, 1815). The author was named after him ; 
if Rey. John Murray should seek out anybody on earth, we should naturally 
suppose he would come to his namesake, for between them there has 
always been a close affinity in views. The work is well worth the atten- 
tion of the curious, and we commend it to all inquirers. While on this 
topic, we would add, that there is a weekly publication in Boston called 
‘The New Era; or, Heaven opened to Man,’ published by S. C. Hewitt. 
It is probably one of the best exponents of the views of the Spiritualists 
in this country. 

We must add, that we find that many persons mistake us, and suppose 
that we have left the sacred cause of Prison-Reform for that of the ‘ Spi- 
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ritual Rappings.’ Again we say, that nothing could tempt us away from 
the cause in which we have engaged ; nothing but an actual, living voice 
from heaven; but we do not believe this will ever come, for ‘ be who sits 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens’ said, 
when on earth, ‘I was sick, and ye visited me. I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.’ The world has not become far enough advanced yet to 
let this precept pass by. Our brother, undoubtedly from sincere motives, 
has left the cause of Prison-Reform entirely. Ie must settle that with 
the great Master. We choose to keep on. ° 


The American Slave Code. By William Goodell. New York: Lewis 
Tappan. 12mo, pp. 430. Of this work, the Hon. Wm. Jay, in a letter 
to the author, says: ‘ Your analysis of the slave-laws is very able ; and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the Southern courts 
evinces great and careful research.’ ‘Your book is as impregnable 
against the charge of exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The book is not only true, 
but it is uNquesTionaBLy true.’ We cannot do this able work greater 
justice than by giving its table of contents, viz: — 


Preliminary Chapter.— Part I. The Relation of Master and Slave.— Chapter 
1. Slave Ownership. 2. Slave Traffic. 3. Seizure of Slave Property for Debt. 4. 
Inheritance of Slave Property. 5. Uses of Slave Property. 6. Slaves can possess 
Nothing. 7. Slaves cannot marry. 8. Slaves cannot constitute Families. 9%. Unli- 
mited Power of Slaveholders. 10. Labor of Slaves. 11. Food, Clothing, and Dwell- 
ings of Slaves. 12. Coerced Labor without Wages. 13. Punishments of Slaves by 
the Owner and Hirer. 14. Of Laws concerning the Murder and Killing of Slaves. 
15. Of the Delegated Power of Overseers. 16. Of the Protection of Slave Property 
from Damage by Assaults from other Persons than their Owners. 17. Facts illus- 
trating the Kind and Degree of Protection extended to Slaves. 18. Fugitives from 
Slavery. 19. The Slave cannot sue his Master. 20. No Power of Self-redemption, 
or Change of Masters. 21. The Relation Hereditary and Perpetual. 22. Rights to 
Education — Religious Liberty — Rights of Conscience. 23. Origin of the Relation 
and its Subjects. 

Part II. Relation of the Slave to Society and to Civil Government. — Chapter 1. Of 
the Ground and Nature of the Slave’s Civil Condition. 2. No Access to the Judiciary, 
and no honest Provision for testing the claims of the Enslaved to Freedom. 3. Rejec- 
tion of Testimony of Slaves and Free Colored Persons. 4. Subjection to all White 
Persons. 5. Penal Laws against Slaves. 6. Education Prohibited. 7. Free Social 
Worship and Religious Instruction Prohibited. &. Legislative, Judicial, and Consti- 
tutional Obstructions to Emancipation. 


Part III. Relation of Slave Code to the Liberties of the Free. — Chapter 1. Liberties 
of the Free People of Color. 2. Liberties of the White People of the Slaveholding 
States. 3. Liberties of the White People of the Non-slaveholding States. — Conclu- 
ding Chapter. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the 
Year 1853. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson, Low, 
Son, & Company. Paris: Hector Bossange. This work has been in 
existence twenty-three years. It is divided into two Parts, with a very 
copious Index. Part I. Calendar and Celestial Phenomena for the 
year 1853. Part II. United States.— The work is one of great value, 
and no man of business should be without it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, in Massachusetts, for 
the year ending December 31, 1851. pp. 116. 

Annual Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, Sept. 30, 1852. pp. 36. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospital, 
at Worcester, December, 1852. pp. 76. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, 1853. pp. 90. 

Address of his Excellency John H. Clifford to the two Branches of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, Jan. 14, 1853. pp. 24. 

Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
Oct. 1, 1852. pp. 20. 

Returns relating to the Poor, 1852. pp. 20. 

Abstract of Returns of the Keepers of Jails, and Overseers of the 
House of Correction, 1852. pp. 46. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents to the Legislature of the State, and the Corporation 
of the City, of New York, 1853. pp. 78. 


The Drinking Usages of Society ; being the substance of a Lecture by 
A. Potter, D.D.— Boston : Massachusetts Temperance Society. pp. 36. 


BUSINESS ITEMS. 


Wantep. — A work entitled, ‘ Last Days of the Condemned.’ By Vic- 
tor Hugo. The work was written in French, but has been translated by 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, M.P. 

‘The Editor would be glad of any work on Prison Discipline, or on Capi- 
tal Punishment; especially any one in favor of the death-penalty, as he 
wishes to thoroughly examine this whole subject on both sides. Persons 
having any of the valuable Reports of the lamented Robert Rantoul, jun. 
would do a great favor by sending them to this office. 

Bors. —Several places are wanted in the country for boys. There 
is no way in which more good can be done by our friends abroad than by 
employing such boys as are taken up for trifling offences and confined in 
the common jail. Many of these boys will do well. We should wish to 
bind them out for some years. We now have on hand several to be pro- 
vided for. Application should be made immediately. The same may be 
said of girls. Many are strolling about our streets who would do well in 
some families. We found an excellent place for a poor, homeless girl 
in a town in New Hampshire. The other day we had a letter from her. 
She will probably make a useful woman. It will be found much cheaper 
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to prevent crime in this way than to punish it. Instead of building 
institutions on purpose, society itself should be an institution. We hope 
to have many applications this season. 

Bitts. —In our last number, we sent out bills to nearly all our sub- 
scribers. We need funds to meet the expenses of the Magazine, and to 
enable us to carry out the various benevolent objects connected with our 
labors. We have now an offer to sell out the bills at fifty cents on a 
dollar. We do not like to sell to any one: it would be better to send in 
the amount. Come, friends, forward the small sums due. Some we have 
not heard from for years. Let us know if you are living. If you are 
poorer than the editor, then we will send the work free. 

Acrents. — We want several agents, male or female, to get subscribers. 
We will give as high a price as any publisher in the country. We do not 
see why this would not be an appropriate work for woman. There is no 
mission, surely, that appeals more directly to her sympathies. There are 
thousands of women out of employ who might be engaged this moment in 
soliciting subscriptions. Many are in the habit of doing this without a 
periodical ; why not try with one? Our next volume commences in Sep- 
tember. It will be an elegant work, with engravings, Xc. 


DONATIONS. 


Geo. Griswold, New York 
Wm. Gale 
Peter Cooper 99 
Robert C. Goodhue 90 
John Jay mA 
James Brown - 
Wm. Sturgis, jun. 99 
Stacy B. Collins 99 
Leonard Wyeth - 
Jonathan Thompson ,, 

H. K. Corning 99 

E. 8. Mills - 
Silas C. Herring 9 
Lemuel Smith 2 
Win. H. Cary 99 

S. P. Townsend ” 
Elihu Townsend ” 
Henry Dwight, jun. ” 
Geo. F. Williams, Boston . 
David W. Wiiliams, 
Jonathan French 
Catherine Putnam 
G. H. Kuhn os 

Mr. Boardman 99 

Mrs. Boott ” ° 

Timothy T. Sawyer ,, e 

Francis Tudor ” ° ° 
His Excellency, Horatio Seymour, Albany, N. Y. 
Thurlow Weed, . ey? ee ° 








